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specialized as to the minerals exploited. Nitrates, petroleum,
tin, copper, manganese and a number of other minerals were
added to gold and silver in the list of exports. Improvements
in communications and modern metallurgical processes rendered
possible the working of vast deposits of low-grade ores that
formerly could not be touched. Powerful foreign and even
South American syndicates have obtained concessions in many
mineralized areas, with the result that the continent has risen
once more to the forefront as a source of minerals other than
coal.

The pastoral industry has developed extraordinarily, especi-
ally on the Pampa and in the surrounding regions, since the
introduction of refrigeration. The European demand for meat
has been paralleled by that for wool, hides and skins, and stock-
rearing for the export trade has made strides in other parts of
the continent besides those mentioned. The stock-rearing in-
dustry as it existed eighty years ago, producing dried and salted
beef for the Latin American market and only hides and wool
for export to Europe, was in a more or less stagnant condition.
Thanks to the changes that have taken place since then, it has
become a flourishing one.

Tropical agriculture went through a period of depression in
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, owing to a variety
of causes, some world-wide, others local. The rapid increase in
beet sugar production in Europe and the opening up of vast
new temperate lands reduced the dependence of the world at
large upon the tropics as sources of food ; the growth of plan-
tations of sugar, cacao and other tropical crops in other parts
of the world where labour was cheaper and more plentiful, hit
South American producers severely; the abolition of slavery in
Brazil, the chief producer of tropical crops in the continent,
made competition with other sources more difficult for that
country. Side by side with this stagnation, however, develop-
ments were in progress. Coffee-planting on a large scale was
established in Brazil during the last quarter of the nineteenth
century, and by 1900 that country was the world's leading source
of supply.

The vicissitudes of the extractive forest industries, such as
those devoted to rubber and cinchona, will be described later.
Suffice here to say that they developed, reached their zenith,
and then rapidly declined, all within the last fifty years.

After periods of abundance of food supplies late in the nine-
teenth century and in the 1930*8, the world at large seems likely
for some time to come to experience shortages, causing it to turn
to tropical sources for supplementary supplies (see p. 295 below).